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“Spectatoritis or Education 


by David D. Henry, 


Executive Vice Chancellor, New York University 


DULCATIONAL TELEVISION » RADIO 
E nome We should inst i weak | tele ed 
broadcast education. so that the | rypase tt | i 
outcomes will be measured educational standard 
by entertainment or recreats tandards. no matter | 
laudable or worthwhile the itler may iv 
Confusion of bpective i plagued the educationa 
television stations in) the lia staves ot deve pimnent 
Pressed by inadequate fit have ity 
peal instead of an educational appeal. ir Pood mal 
instances. the strictly instruet tl progran ire not 
proper proportion of the tota Further. the influence of 
the commercial broadcaster experrence otter mnece 
sarily dilutes the substances of educational programs for 
he cannot understand that the e of the audience. bevond 
reertain minimum, ts not a mayor concet 
We do not need to tpolo he here i eal 
duecational programs for those I ire ea l earn and 
who are thus to be served by ther That audience is a 
larger one than is common! r nized and justifies the 
existence of educational broadcasting We do not need 
fo sugarcoatl the message o1 neapsulate it We do not 
need to talk down to the audience (good teaching 1 
tlwavs interesting to those whe want to be taught 
Let us be sure we are broadeasti ood teaching to ai 
interested audience with a educational objective mad 
we can foreet the false tit the faked format. the 
ouped up tone. the mplied apology Those who ad 
vocate calling the noncommercial station a community 
station because they assume people would t respond t 
in educational description do not understand the natun 
of edueation and the very 1 ‘ f the ed it} 1| 
broadcast movement l niles educational puality and 
purpose dominate the educational broadcasting station. it 
might as well be operated by the city reere tional depart 
ment or a benevolent) orgar iio for cultural enter 
tarnmment 
There is a common ground between educational and 
commercial broadeastin in the understanding of tech 
nical use of equipment and in management and adminis 
tration The differences. however. are vital and must 
not be obs ured 
There is the difference in purpose—the one entertains 
the other teaches. 
There is the difference in techniqus thre ne che pend 
ipon showmanship to comn ind attention. the other upo 


concern of the listener to lear: 
Chere is the difference in measured achievement the 


one counts ears. the other counts minds 


i¢ 
Kxcerpt from addre lucat BRroadecasti \ Look 
Ahead” by Dr. Henry, before tl Sth Institute for luecat 
Radio- Television it Columb () \ > 2955 
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Cover photograph: Miss Margaret Perry, Monmouth Elementary School, Monmouth 
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66 TEACHER affects eternity: he can never tell where his influ- 
ence stops.” 


Phis quotation by Henry Adams appears on the bulletin board in 


the entra to the Monmouth Elementary School. a school in Mon- 
mouth. Oreg.. which numbers among its teachers one who has been 
signally honored as WeCall’s Teacher of the Year for 1955. 


She is Miss Margaret Perry, fourth-grade teacher of 35 pupils, 


ilso as supervisor of student teachers for Oregon Col- 


lege of Educatior 

With two of her pupils, selected by their classmates. Miss Perry 
was welcomed at Phe White House on May 19 by President Ejisen- 
hower. She was presented to the President by S. M. Brownell. 
Commissioner of Education. who said, “The career of the 1955 
leacher of the Year—Miss Perry—is an outstanding example of 
useful service and is illustrative of the high satisfaction which 


comes 1 person who has dedicated herself to the teaching of 
American youth.” 
What prompted Margaret Perry to 


were the educational influences that turned her toward the 


eo into teaching? What 


classroom 

She says that to teach has been her ambition from as early in 
her own school career as she can remember. She treasures im- 
pressions of her first-grade teacher in a South Dakota farm com- 
munity riral school. She also recalls the pleasant association and 
euidance of a public librarian in Winner, S. Dak., as she worked to 
help pay the cost of her high school education. As a student 
assistant in the library at Dakota Wesleyan University in Mitchell. 
5. Dak.. she earned part of her expenses as she began her prepara- 
tion for a career of teaching. 

It is probably Miss Perry’s own philosophy, which she sums up 
in one sentence, that doubtless explains her success in the classroom 


and in the community—the type of educational achievement that 
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Miss Margaret Perry, 
Monmouth Elementary School, 
Monmouth, Oregon 


has brought her and her s( hool into national hirne light This sen 


tence and het philosophy Is The most important thing | do is 
teach children.” 

Dr. William F. Wagner. principal of the Monmouth Elementary 
School, says “Miss Perry is a happy blending of the traditional 
and the modern teacher. Children are glad to be in her room, 
he says. “They want to talk about what they do in school.” 

\ typical school day for Miss Perry begins when the first pupil 
arrives in her classroom. ‘This is 8 a. m.. or earlier. The class 
room is large, well lighted, and colorful in a way that appeals to 
children. A variety of materials and equipment makes it a con 
venient and eflicient workshop. Several children arrive quite early 
and start activities of different kinds. Miss Perry does her share 
of preparing the room for the day. She adjusts the modern light 
ing and window blinds for the comfort of the children and the pro 
tection of their evesicht. She chooses a book to be laid on one 
child's desk, perhaps a picture for another. When a child knows 
that she has made a selection just for him. he feels confidence in 
her interest. In this way. too. she can help the boy or girl meet 
an individual need. 

The boys and girls arrive. one at atime or in small groups. They 
are a typical fourth-grade class. Some of the children obvious} 
are out-of-school friends, perhaps neighbors Some seek com 
panions, while others work alone. They have emotional and 
mental differences, as well as physical and social ones. 

As he arrives, each fourth-grader has something very personal 
to relate to Miss Perry, or she to him—about the violin he is carry 
ing, his recent tooth surgery. news from mother and daddy who 
are away from home on a business trip, a shorter hair style, a sick 
mother, a new rock for the science table collection. or a TV pro- 
gram from Walt Disney's “Vanishing Prairie.” Each child feels 


that Miss Perry is a friend who is interested in what he does; she 
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college class drawing with pastels. We thought it looked like f 

so we tried it ourselves 
Several centers of interest are found in the classroo Phe 

usual collection of items from nature in Oregon is found on the 

science table, but interesting notes and questi: ke if yre tha 

n ordinary classroom activity. For example How do trees maki 

new treet On the table are many ways that trees i even plants , 
Oo to w trees ind } lants. Notice the con rull seed 

\re all the cones shaped alike? Do they all look alike Vayh« 

not, but they all do the same job.” Or “Why i ne grass gree! 5 

W! re leaves green They are green because thi Crit thal 
inutacture their food ts reen. This thing is called ‘chlor: 


many of vou use “¢ hlorophyll toothpaste 


ives and your toothpaste the same color | scremn be 
ri eanineful. It is useful out of school as well as in school. 
l cher of the Year is selected by nominat hi “I 
) I (State superintendents and Stat ssionel 
t ‘ on ith the « peration of the Ofhce of | cat l » 
1) rtment f Health, Education, and Welfar l e % 
Chief State School Officers The project onsol 
Vet Vag é 
Duri he past hire vears Teachers o t! } i 
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New Staff Members and Organization Plan 
for the Office of Education 


To strengthen its services to the profession and the public 


7 sioner of Education, S. M 
Bro ecently announced staff and 


changes for the Office of Edu 


ition to s othen its services to the edu 

itl fession and to the public 

In tl vi innounced organizational 
pial ull UO e of Education programs and 


j 
ordinated in three mayor 


areas icational Research. Educational 
Services d Administration of Grants. 
L nae this plat ol organization, 
( s Brownell said. the entire Of- 
fice cal obilize for study of major educa 
tional pr ems and for service to the States 
unities as they endeavor to 
find s =: to their school and college 
Our s include major research proj- 
cts. Ww rresponding increase in serv- 
ces to citizens and education agencies con- 
I h all levels. from early childhood 
through higher and adult education,” the 
Commiss er said. 
To stu ind develop the program for the 
Researcl n operation with Office 
of Education staff members, Dr. Julian 


Butterworth. formerly chairman of the De- 
sartment of Education at Cornell University 
months at the Ofhice. Dy 


ncluded his 


spent severa 
butterw consultative 
service on May 20. It was announced al 
this time that an Assistant Commissioner 
for Research will be named to coordinate 
educational research in the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Included in the Research area will be 
research functions of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, the pro- 
eram of cooperative research with colleges, 
universities, and State educational agencies, 
and special research projects of the Office of 
Education. Statistical studies of the Office, 


periodically on the status and 


reported | 


trends of elementary, secondary, and higher 
education, and special statistical studies as 
required, also are a Research area responsi- 
bility, directed by Dr. Herbert S. Conrad, 


Chief of Research and Statistical Standards. 









Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner for State 
and Local School Systems, and coordinator of the 
area of Educational Services. 


~ 


a 
oo , 





Rall |. Grigsby, Assistant Commissioner for School 
Assistance in Federally Affected Areas, who will 
coordinate the Administration of Grants area. 


Dr. Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for State and Local School Systems, 
is responsible for coordination of Office of 
Education programs and functions in th 


second major area—Educational Services 


Activities in the Education if Services area 


tinu ind expand the programs ol the 


Divisions of State and Local School Sys 
le s. Vocational Education, Higher Educa 
I i Internat il kduea ! ser 
ces ot these divisions nelude program 
studies. service publications ind services 
to citizens. educators. and governmental 
wen s educational problems 
kKducational Services encompass such 


varied helds as curriculum and instruction 


school idministrat Ol ruidance ind stu 


| 


adult education chool laws 


dent persor ( 
and legislation. This area also embraces 
education of the mentally and physically 
handicapped and the eifted. civil defense 
education, library service, and educational 
uses of idio. television ind visual aids 

Dr. Rall 1. Grigsby 
sroner Tor School Assistance in lede I ills 


Affected Areas. serves as coordinator of the 


\ssistant Commis 


\dministration of Grants area \ major 


responsib lity of this area is the administra 


tion of funds authorized by the Congress for 
constructio mainte nanes and operation of 
school buildings in federally affected area 
Grants for vocational education and for 
land-grant college education are adminis 
tered by the Divisions of Vocational Educa 
tion and Higher Education 

James H. Pearson. a veteran staff member 
of the Division of Vocational Education. has 
\ssistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education. Mr. Pearson had 


served as Acting Commissioner for Voca 


been named 


tional Lducation since Se ptember L953, He 
will administer the Federal funds for voca 
tional education appropriated by the Con 
gress to promote and develop programs of 
vocational education for youth and adults in 
the several States The vocational educa 
tion programs are organized and con 
ducted by State boards for vocational edu 
cation and local school systems. 

John P. Walsh, of Suncook, New Hamp- 
shire, has been appointed Chief of the Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch, Division 


of Vocational Education. Mr. Walsh had 
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Left to right: Herbert $5. Conrad, Chief, Research and Statistical Standards; 
and Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner and Chief of 


Commissioner for Vocational Education 
the Adult Education Section 
been State director of Vocational bducation 
in New Hampshire since July 1. LOSL. He 
entered upon his new duties 
h.ducation on June | 
Commissioner Brownell announced othet 
stall appointments and organizational plans 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver. an oflicial of th 
Othece of many years, was 


selected to direct 


Kdueation for 
a newly established adult 


education section in the area of Services 


\ssistant lo the (or 


several years will vive 


Dr. Caliver,. missioner 


ol education lor 
f adult edu 


renewed emphasis to the fiels 
cation and the educational problems of the 


aging. 


The ( OMmibbissionel ot | clue ition also 


named Dr. | rank L.. Sievers to head the se 


tion for guidance and student personne! 


services to elementary and high schools and 


Sines Novem 


| secu 


to colleges and universities. 
ber 1953 Dr. Sievers had served 
American Personnel ind 


ln Washington. 


secretary, 


Association 


tive 
Guidance 
1). ¢ 

Dr. Raymond ¢ 
duties of Chief for Teacher Education 
sion of Higher Education. tle was fo1 


Director of \lissions 


International 


ned the 
Divi 


. Gibson has assur 


merly the Education 


Branch for the Division of 
Education. 

Pwo other appointments in the Division 
of Higher 
missioner Brownell are Sebastian Vincert 
Martorana, of Big Rapids, Michigan, to 
serve as Oflice of Education Specialist for 
Colleges, and William RK. Bokel- 
man, of Kansas City, Missouri, to be Spe 
for the Office in College 
Management. Mr. Martorana entered upon 
his new duties on May 16. Mr. Bokelman 


will report for duty the latter part of June. 


Education announced by Com- 


Junio 


cialist Business 


These Specialists will engage in research 


132 








James H. Pearson, Assistant 


ind service as consultants in their respective 


establishine relation- 


t ld cooperative 


colleces and universities and 


with 
vernmental. citizen. and educational 


ships 
with ox 
associations. 

Carroll Hanson. formerly in charge of 
publications for the San Diego County 
Schools and recently a publications consult- 
int in Pasadena. California. has been named 
Services of the 


Director of Publications 


Office of Education. This service will co- 
rdinate the planning and dissemination of 
fession ey hb. 
Head 


Le partment. has been appointed to serve as 


formation for the public and teaching pro- 
Harold Williams. former 
lraining Publications Section, Navy 
chief of the editorial services of the Office. 

In the Ofhce of the Commissioner of Edu- 
ation A. Lachlan Reed was given respon- 
sibility for governmental and public liaison, 
and Ward Stewart and Melvin Sneed were 
given continuing responsibility for school 
services. Administra- 


law and legislation 


tive management functions for the Ofhice as 








a whole are under the direction of Donald 
W. MecKone. 

“The newly filled positions, and those t 
be filled in the near future. should do much 
to enable the Office of Education to give new 
direction and leadership, as required, to 
programs of research and service to Ameri 
can education.” Commissioner Brownell 
said. 

“VY orking with State and local school ad 
ministrators and teachers. and established 
institutions and organizations, the strengeth- 
ened Office of Education ean better share 
in the Federal, State, and local partnership. 
working toward the best education possible 
for the Nation’s children.” the 


sioner of Education said. 


Commis- 


Speaking before the Senate Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Commissioner said. “In fiscal 1955 through 
1956 the Office will place more emphasis on 
educational services and studies which have 
national significance and which the Office is 


Work 


which does not meet these criteria will be 


uniquely qualified to accomplish. 


systematically brought to a close. . . . this 
will result in the ‘team’ approach to larget 
problems, bringing together a number of 
specialists with needed competenc ies for a 
concentrated effort.” 

The Commissioner specifically mentioned 
the strengthening of research and statistical 
services to provide timely and authoritative 
information: the strengthening of reports 
and publications services, organizationally 
and functionally: the improving of editorial 
services to provide current and comprehen- 
sive information on educational develop- 
ments: and the improving of processes of 
recruiting and selecting professional staff 


members of the Office of Education. 





Left to right: Carroll Hanson, Director of Publications Services; Raymond C. Gibson, Associate Chief, Teacher 
Education; and Frank L. Sievers, Chief, Guidance and Student Personnel Section. 
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", . . Much Good Is Done’ 


by Cornelius R. McLaughlin, Acting Chief, Teacher Exchange Section, Division of International Education, Office of Education, 


U. S. 


in exceptionally 


E FOUND him to be an ) 
fine ° man. a good teacher, very 


idaptable to new situations, and a splendid 
represt tive of his country. When an 
exchanee, be as successful as this one 
has be feel that much good is done.” 
In thes rds the administrator of a se 
ndary s in New York State summed 
up his « ence with an exchange teacher 
from Be This was his first experi- 


ence with the teacher exchange program. 


This re irk does not stand alone. \ 
few months ago the president of a teacher 
education institution made this statement: 

“Our exchange instructor has proved to 

ea de representative of the Eng- 
lish people, and we are most happy ove 
her contribution to international under- 


standing 

With this kind of support the interna- 
tional exchange of teac hers has become a 
well-established educational venture. The 
program provides opportunities for ele- 
mentary i | secondary school teachers and 
junior cé instructors to be of special 


service i contributing to international 


understanding through schools and school 
children. It has, in a sense. increased by 
hundreds the exchange of ambassadors be- 
tween countries—ambassadors who meet 
children and parents of all levels of society 
in the smallest villages as well as in the 
largest cities. The experience offers an op- 
portunity for broadening the educational 
horizons of exchange teachers and develops 


better teachir in this country and abroad. 


Over a period of years I have met hun- 
dreds of exchange teachers as they arrived 
in the United States or departed to partici- 
pate inthe program. Over this same period 
| have visited scores of exchange teachers 
Recently, how- 


in Americal classrooms. 


ever, | had an opportunity to view the pro- 
gram in schools in other countries. The 
visit enabled me to meet teachers who had 
been on exchange in the United States in 


recent vears and to see American teachers 


who are on exchange during the 1954—55 


s( hool veal 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


In 1948-49 Miss Marjorie Harbour 


taught in New Castle. Ind.. as an exchange 


Miss Har 


bour is a headmistress and has an American 


teacher from England. Today. 
exchange teacher in her British school. The 
Fielding kealing Phe 
\merican teacher, Miss Helen Murphy, 


charming. enthusiastic teacher of 8-vear-old 


Primary School. 


children from the Boston public schools, is 
an excellent exchange teacher. Her class 
room work has provided a thrilling experi 
ence for the British children. Her com 
munity activities have brought much 
favorable comment by British citizens who 
have seen her in action. Miss Harbour. 
long familiar with American teaching meth- 
ods, has encouraged Miss Murphy. The 
result has been a most successful exchange 
experience for the teacher and the school. 
The success of this interchange of teachers 


one-sided. Miss Phyllis 


Squire, the British teacher on exchange in 


has not been 


the Boston school, recently wrote that she 
could not “speak too highly of the Boston 
School Committee. who have extended to 
me such goodwill and understanding. Their 
efforts to make my stay in their midst a 
happy one will long be remembered.” 

The secondary modern school is a recent 
development in the British educational sys 
tem. Established under the provisions ol 
the Education Act of 1944, it is designed to 
offer a general education related to the in 
terests and environment of the pupils. 
Headmasters and headmistresses have great 
freedom in developing the program, and a 
wide range in education exists which covers 
the literary as well as the practical aspects 
of life. Many 


opportunity to exchange with staff members 


American teachers have an 
of these schools. Since the curriculum will 
vary from community to community, it is 
safe to assume that a wide variety of experi 
ence is assured. 

This vear, Mrs. Ruby Gunn, a teacher of 
English from the high school in Adairville, 
Ky.. is teaching at the Erkenwald Secondary 
Modern School, Dagenham, Essex. The 


headmistress has encouraged Mrs. Gunn to 


el pl isize the works f American authors 
1 her literature classes. In addition, Mrs 
(ul works with the social studies teachet 

dev loping a program based on the pro} 
ee ethod familiar (merican class 
rooms Dagenham, more densely popu 
lated and industrialized than her home 


ity in the Lnited States. has offered 
a rich educational experience to the Ameri 
can exchange teacher, 

The Croydon High School for Girls is 
one of the finest grammar schools in the 


United Kingdom. Ihe 
Margaret Adams. has visited many schools 


principal, Vliss 


in the United States and is familiar with 
our educational practices and procedures 
She has, for many years, encouraged her 
staff members to apply for exchange teach 
ing positions and has arranged exchang: 
assignments in her school for teachers from 
other countries This year Miss Vivian 
Wehrli, a social studies teacher from the 
Long Beach. Calif... high school. is teaching 
In a school in which academi 
standards are traditionally high, Miss 
Adams has arranged for Miss Wehrli to 


After brief reports 


at ( rovdol 


take a selected group. 
by each of the girls. |. as any visitor would 
be, was impressed with the rapport that has 
been established between these girls and 
the American exchange teacher. ‘There has 
heen a challenge accepted by all. and the 
standard of work being accomplished is 


Viiss Wehrli. when she 


returns to Long Beach in September, will 


amazingly high. 


be a better teacher as a result of the ex 
change experience she has had this year. 
Her pupils in Long Beach will be able to 
share this with her. 

Miss Margaret D. Wilson of the Balti- 
more city schools is teac hing at the Purley 
Oakes School. a junior school in South 
Crovdon. Miss Wilson, a modest young 
teacher, has won the admiration of het 
Without the slightest evi- 
dence of aggressiveness, sometimes attrib- 


uted to Americans abroad. Miss Wilson has 


British pupils 


broken down many barriers of misunder 


(Continued on page 142) 








Nation's Public School Enrollment, 


Number of Teachers, and Planned Classrooms 


by Samuel Schloss, Specialist in Educational Statistics, and Carol Joy Hobson, Research Assistant 


Research and Statistical Standards, Office of Education, U. $. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


ACH YEAR the Offices 
E eelves numerous requé 
of statistical information 
chool system These re 
lecislators. educational 
trade associations. magaz 
dents. and the general pul 
questions most trequent 
relating to pupil enrollme 
incl the adequac v of scho 
fo meet the grown a 
pe ol information, the © 
conducted the first) of 
survevs in the fall of 1954 
collected through i brie 
hich was mailed to each St 
torial ce partment of educat 
Phis survey represents 


Office of Education t 


mand for current intorn 
statistics for the entire scl 
tinue to be available in the 
surveys 

In this initial survey 
countered difhculties in reper 
form basis or did not have exa 
available In such case 
furnished by State cd partment 
or were developed by the Of 
tion Althongh the data p 
adjoining table are by their 
they may still prove useful t 

Phe current survey represet 
of a comprehensive data-collect 
for the public school system wl 
developed during the past sev 
incorporated in Handbook |, 7 
Core of State Education 


Othce of Education Bulletir 


*Report adapted from Office of Education Circular No 
Office of Education, U. S$. Department of Health, Education 


+ 
: 





Handbook I laid the ground 

the present survey by providing 
innual fall collection by State de 
ent tf education ot a 


‘minimum 


tems ft intormation 


Highlights of Survey 


} ) ( In the fall of 1954. 7 out 
hildren (5 to 17 years of age 

Isive were enrolled in full-time public 
ntar ind secondary day schools. Of 
ital « Iment of 29.5 million. 21.3 


ere in elementary schools. 
in secondary schools (in 
It should be 


lment data. which are 


tin nior hh h chools 


| of the vear. will not be 
the statistics on enrollment 


suublications of the Office of 





hod itior which are cumulative for the 
il 
\ i] aT ) assvroo?tn teachers. State ce 
nts of education reported a total of 
066.000 classroom teachers. consisting of 
1) 000 in elementary schools and 376.000 
econdary schools 
Shortage if qualified teachers. The in 
dua States set the requirements for 
chers for both regular certificates and 


icy certiheates, The proportion ot 

hers teachi under substandard cre- 
dentials varies from State to State. There 
were over 91.000 such teachers, constitut 
6 percent ol ill teachers. Almost five- 
sixths of the emergency teachers were con- 
entrated in the elementary schools. There 
were also many teachers holding regular 
certificates who had met only the minimum 


State standards of preparation. 


and Welfare 


Number of instruction rooms to be com 
pleted during current fiscal year. It was 
reported that a total of 60.000 new instruc 
tion rooms were scheduled fo1 completior 
Assuming that the new 


instruction rooms will be utilized entirely 


by June 30. 1955. 


as additional facilities rather than as _ re 
placements for obsolete quarters and as 
suming 30 pupils.per classroom, 1.6 millio 
pupils would be provided for. 

Pupils lie excess Of norma capacity 
In addition to the data shown in the table 
intormation was requested on the number 
ol public -school pupus in excess of the no1 
mai capacity of the accessible publicly 


2.6 million pu 


owned school plants. Over 
pils were reported as in excess ol normal 
capacity, which re presente d 9 percent ol 
the total enrollment. Normal capacity 

is defined as the number of pupils that ca 
be accommodated for a full day in the in 
struction rooms of the accessible, publicly 
owned. permanent s¢ hool plants according 
to current State standards regarding th 
proper number of pupils per classroom 
\ hen nonpublic ly owned qual ters, O7 make 

shift or improvised facilities are used, all 
pupils housed in such facilities are also 
considered as in excess of normal capacity. 
The number of pupils in excess of normal 
capacity reflects overcrowding. pupus on 
extra shifts, and in makeshift or temporary 
quarters; but does not include pupils in un- 
safe, overage, or educationally unsuitable 
structures. The “number of pupils in excess 
of normal capacity” thus provides only a 
partial measure of schoolhousing shortage. 
Because there appears to be some question 
on the comparability of the data submitted 
by some of the States, individual State 


figures have been omitted from the table. 


417 Revised, prepared under the general direction of Emery M. Foster, Head, Reports and Analysis, 
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STATE, by REGION 


Continental United States. 
NORTHEAST 


Connecticut 
Maine... 
Massachusetts. . . 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
New York.. 
Pennsylvanic............ 
Rhode Island.... 


Vermont...... 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Illinois. 
Indiana. 


SE aie '< deco aides 
Minnesota 
Missouri. . 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio.. 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 


SOUTH 


Alabama 
Arkansas.... 
Delaware. 
Florida... 
Georgia.... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland. . 
Mississippi 
North Carclina... 
Oklahoma.............. 
South Carolina 
Tennessee. . 
Texas..... 
Virginia........ 
West Virginia.......... 


District of Columbia...... 
WEST 


Arizona.... 
Cclifornia. 
Colorado... 
Idaho... 
Montana... 
Nevada... 
New Mexico. 
Oregon... 
LS 
Washington... 
Wyoming... 


Outlying parts of the 
United Stctes: 
eG Goss tenth ie 
American Samoa........ 
Canal Zone 
Guam.... 
Puerto Rico.... 
Virgin Islands (St. Croix).. 


Full-time only. 


Source: “Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools for the School Year, 1954-55," issued November 1954 by Research 








Total 
number of 
instruction 

rooms 
scheduled 
for comple. 
tion during 
1954-55 


¢ 


60,005 


—_ 


652 
45 
940 
227 
1,000 
4,951 
6,000 
237 
103 


2,116 
800 
1,300 
920 
2,491 
700 
1,200 
430 
150 
2,021 
174 
1,050 


1,051. 
242 
200 

1,613 

2,000 

1,000 

2,200 
732 
300 
900 
900 

2,200 

1,031 

4,000 

1,410 
103 


24 


442 


Number of teachers, full time and ~ i fell - 
art time (excluding super- ee uil-fime | feacners 
Number of pupils enrolled P teaching under substandard 
visors, principals, librarians, 
etc ) credentials 
ELEMEN- SECOND- ELEMEN- SECOND- ELEMEN- SECOND- 
TOTAL TARY ARY TOTAL TARY ARY  'OCTAL “TARY ARY 
29,525,990 21,309,172 8216818 1,065,803 690,109 375,694 91,191 75,171 16,020 
359,000 231,000 128 00D 13,900 9,400 4500 875 831 44 
178,061 139,213 38,848 7,308 5,012 2,296 262 207 55 
669,617 462,233 207,384 27,446 17,201 10,245 8212 6,880 1,332 
83,733 59,290 24,443 13,343 2,149 1,194 261 208 53 
839,000 670,000 169,000 32,000 23,400 8,600 3,000 2,700 300 
2,261,161 1,401,920 859,241 88,800 50,050 38,750 4,200 3,900 300 
1,808 868 1,171,868 637,000 64,821 36,292 28 529 1,600 800 800 
110,337 76,047 34,290 3,998 2,395 1,603 117 88 29 
66,573 48 637 17,936 2,630 1,874 756 266 229 37 
1,490,000 1,132,400 357,600 40,801 27,792 13,009 2,684 2,282 402 
800,000 605,000 195,000 27,000 18,000 9,000 2 400 '2 000 ‘400 
541,000 411,000 130,000 22,551 15,068 7,483 500 385 115 
386,915 292,244 94,671 19,573 13,143 6,430 45 33 12 
1,314,681 866,121 448 560 46 621 28 862 17,759 5,850 5,009 841 
579,302 368,945 210,357 23,843 13,597 10,246 400 280 120 
732,565 571,400 161,165 24,800 18,000 6,800 9,300 8,000 1,300 
240,148 178,241 61,907 12,514 8.746 3,768 739 564 175 
120,733 91,779 28,954 6,046 4,559 1,487 400 350 50 
1,505,441 1,015,619 489 822 55,349 31,844 23,505 3,159 2,799 360 
132,470 100,841 31,629 7,810 5,642 2,168 921 921 ti tt 
561,000 401,000 160,000 23,885 16,240 7,645 2,000 1,700 300 
703,647 448 970 254,677 23,022 14,052 8,970 2 067 1,442 625 
430,000 275,000 155,000 13,423 7,898 5,525 5,000 3,500 1,500 
57,921 35,372 22,549 2,542 1,415 1,127 266 262 4 
600,877 382,870 218,007 24,180 14,250 9,930 1,364 1,148 216 
893,761 674,382 219,379 28,434 19,298 9,136 450 370 ‘80 
580,533 470,152 110,381 20,500 14,000 6,500 2,200 1,900 300 
575,000 460,000 115,000 19,180 12,780 6,400 2,500 2,440 60 
453,800 289,037 164,763 15,906 8,844 7,062 3,317 2,636 681 
540,157 450,110 90,047 15,122 10,838 4,284 1,057 957 100 
1,018,067 798,417 219,650 32,255 23,885 8,370 2 400 2,160 240 
453,191 332,658 120,533 18,759 11,636 2,480 sc ite A aha OR a ai 
501,678 370,158 131,520 18,240 12,400 5,840 650 400 250 
713,704 537,990 175,714 24,013 17,469 6,544 950 691 259 
1,686,377 1,328,330 358,047 56,013 37,535 18,478 2,810 1,686 1,124 
702,671 517,633 185,038 25,329 17,227 8,102 2,298 2,085 213 
448 280 291,077 157,203 14,570 8,840 5,730 887 756 131 
104,491 66,103 38,388 3,620 1,939 1,681 450 300 150 
186,674 145,899 40,775 6,910 5,165 1,745 35 15 20 
2,282,706 1,787,796 494,910 78,606 51,608 26,998 8,894 6,687 2,207 
266,534 204,165 62,369 11,606 8,531 3,075 600 540 60 
139,059 103,176 35,883 4,695 2,958 1,737 1,250 906 344 
117,784 87,696 30,088 5,514 4,062 1,452 553 ee 
42,187 33,289 8 898 1,732 1,303 429 4 3 1 
187,480 2 149,207 38,273 26,954 5,216 1,738 2 BD lcvcecupees 
318,470 239,859 78,611 12,622 9,167 3,455 1,503 . Sorrore 
186,315 117,784 68,531 5,907 3,403 2,504 773 651 122 
490,184 372,431 117,753 18,001 13,097 4,904 1,500 1,200 300 
63,837 44,813 19,024 3,109 2,027 1,082 220 212 8 
25,003 21,309 3,694 1,132 916 216 59 56 3 
6,043 5,870 173 194 186 8 20 ee . 
10,495 7,126 3,369 377 224 153 37 36 1 
10,917 8,687 2,230 364 292 72 (") (") ) 
520,440 394,759 125,681 10,659 6,705 3,954 1,368 583 642 
2,130 1,550 580 66 40 26 8 3 5 


Division of the National Education Association. 
The data reported by the State cppear incomplete when compcred with 
similar dato previously supplied for the Biennial Survey of Education, 1950-52. 


Volume 3 Number 9 


‘ Distribution by level estimated by the Office of Education. 


° Data not available 


Estimated by the Office of Education. 


7 Includes 143 teachers not distributed by level. 








| WAS the vear 195] \ sit 


Rapids al hools would h ive 


rooms discussions among teacher 


dren and newspaper clippi 
boards, brochures for the tak 
oflices. and in school co 
printed and decorated by 

all ages These activities 
one thing—a proposed bo 
school buildings which 

by a vote of the people T} 
tine or the place to deser 
done or said, but the approval | 


of the bond issue was the sprit 


six new elementary school buildi 


children in Grand Rapid Vi 


today. 


The School-Park Plan 


The se Sf hools were built 
park plan which meant say 
paver as well as year-round use 


facilities and grounds Tho 


wreement by the Grand Rapids 


A bird's-eye view of a school-park site 


rl Cum e088! feet in diameter. painted in bright 








School Buildings With Pep 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief, Elementary Schools, Office of Education, U. S. Depertmenp it 
with Marcillené Barnes, Director of Curriculum, Grand Rapids, Michi 








:ducation and the Grand Rapids City Park . 
Department, approved by the City Commis- 
parcels of | ind reserved for parks were 
ide available for school building sites. 
| ir of the new s« iools were built on these 
newly developed residential areas. 
re ther two schools were built in residen- 
ireas Where old buildings were no 
er usable and space was at a minimum. 
There is a cooperative arrangement be- 
the board of education and the park 
department whereby each has a portion of 
the site to care for, The board is pUSpon: The building is almost ready. 
sil ( tor ill building maintenance at all ' 
es. The recreation department provides by school and community during the school L 


paid playground leader for each s 
: d playground leader for each school year. Such an arrangement makes possible 


turing the urmmel months. » cs ; 
the use of the activity areas, game courts. : 


he school-park plan opens the school as and social areas with their picnic tables and 


i neighborhood center and invites the whole fireplaces (where these are included) q 


munity to se > S i t Ss ) ° ° ° . . 
vs use the arts and crafts room, — Games, ice skating, picnics, community get 


utdoo play shelters, toilet facilities, and togethers are some of the possibilities ol 


storage and equipment facilities during off- fun forall. Playground equipment includes 


schoo ho ~ id Ti > < . . 7. . 

| hours and vacation periods. Kitchen swings, merry-go-rounds, climbing equip- 
na erTvic ul s ; » ( se » ns > ° ‘ 
, e units are now used extensively ment. teeters. built-in sandboxes. and wad- 


ing pools (on some sites). An especially 


popular play feature is the great sewer tiles 


colors, and cemented to the black top. Chil- 
dren enjoy crawling through these tiles. 
playing hide and seek. or using them for 


creative play activities. 4 


Many People Helped in Planning 
Each building was carefully planned by 
members of the administrative staff. by ; 
teachers, parents, and by neighborhood 
committees, and an advisory committee con- 
sisting of a supervisor, a principal, and an 
architect. In addition there was a commit- 
tee of seven architects representing as many 
architectural ‘firms, six of them each respon- 
sible for one of the elementary buildings, 
the seventh for a proposed junior high 
school. Community groups were set up to 
name each school with the result, in the case 
of replacements, that the old name was re- 
tained. But Brookside, Kent Hills, Madi- 
son Park, Mulick Park, Palmer, and River- 


side each has a distinctive personality. 
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with the idea of maki them attractive 


lunctional nd not too costly lhey rang 


In price Irom $14.09 to $15.98 per square 


foot. Cinder block is widely used in the 


these buildings are designed to 


interiors 


ey onality 


further the educational progral which is 
m dealth Education, and Welfare, describ d ir terms of emphasis on | lun 
damental knowledge 2 basi skills. ) 


hige ’ublic Schoals 


First-graders enjoy many activities. 





Of low mporary design, each build desirable attitudes. and (4) good habits and 


lapted to its site. In size moral values 


5 acres to 21.2 acres. 


tes i é 
but with f them 14 to 16 acres in Basie Facilities Are the Same 
extent. Since these are essentially neigh- There are certain basic facilities in all 
rhood schools, their capacity is about 500 — the buildings. These include self-contained 
childrer ugh each building will permit classrooms. a kindergarten, a combination 


. to about 600 children. gymnasium and auditorium or a multi 


ul] 


of these buildings set out purpose room, library, health room, audio 


A typical floor plan 


RIVERSIDE 


ELEMENTARY 





SCHOOL 
. GRAND RAPIDS 
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tl scl park arts a rafts re 
r\ for childre with handicaps 
storage s wt | wh 
unity-sel kiteher Phere 
ire cate 1< ! el hilid is vith i 
iS\ . listanes t his home 
he t to each! ! sthe lobby 





A fourth-grade group studies Michigan 


Ww lcoming lout ‘ room which 


seTVINgG a 


can be used by children for informal group 


experiences such as story telling. or by 


members ol community organization 


buildings have inviting seat cornet 


some 
built in for lounges and classrooms In 
one of the schools a local garden club has 


proy ided plants in ‘plante rs. in the lounge 


and gives them weekly care In some of 


these lounge rooms there are fire places that 


ind that are used by groups of chil 


work 

dren and of adults hese were paid for 
by each community through efforts of the 
Parent Teacher Association Phi same 


responsibility for selecting 


furnishings lobby 


furnishings for the teachers’ room 


rrouy took 
for the and selected and 
paid lol 
ird of Education itself financed the 


Phe Boar 
buving of the furniture for the lobby, and 


although the Board also financed the pur 


chase of furniture for the teachers’ room 


the community actually pays for it over a 


LO-vear peri rd Raising money for such 


projects has become a real community 


activity in each school. 
teachers’ 


Selection of furniture for the 


in each school was an 
both 
| his was a proble mon whic h 


Usu 


huilding 


room and the lobby 


educational ex perience for teachers 


and parents 


the art supervisor gave special help 


ally the furniture in any given 


is the product of an individual Grand 
Rapids furniture manufacturing firm 
Continued on page 140) 
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iuse | nave the sare number combi- 


They work with flash 


ey OO iperg eagn ahenters 


s 


(Cont \ child has a question about geography 

histor r language study. and Miss 

oe ee ee a Perry helps him and the other children to 
: ! ist the sources where he may expect to find 
aoks a question witch het a nformat which will answer this and 
monnmg Them Tae Cons , ir questions. Miss Perry knows that 
who have th habit of r micdias x { s ore tl portant to know where to find 
mite new sti helped sf, adieaaual mapas : facts than merely to try to memorize them. 
words in groups and to form the habit of It i iod for children to become familiar 
reading by thought units I y these two with mar sources of information. The 
stories,” rather than “read” them, is Miss children use encyclopedias, the dictionary, 
Perry : — dian mae iil i DOOKS reOs raphy and =f ience books 
The children seem very much at home it by different authors, folders, bulletins, par- 
the well-stocked school library which the nts. teachers, and adult friends to prove a 


visit from time to time it m croup ; : 
t trom time t ” i ! point. to locate information. to get facts. 
Here thev are free to brows d to make ) 
a ; , , \liss Perry provides opportunity for prac- 
their own selections. ol ous » HO . . 
; ; 2 Iti the | tice to improve skill im reading for those 
at oj} s b: » ce cy clex i d enco ed 1 s 
id girl have been Ul ura who need it. while ihose who do not need it 
to select hooks w i they will enjoy he nn 
valine oks which th alin | K Ol il important for them. Phe 
have a taste fo de variet if hooks 
, iste Tor a . childret sk the teacher for he Ip when they 
Wi cF li >I a sent ait Ta. to char — 
th nidance in | I eed if Wher necessarv. she uses the 
from they can find books that are interest ' j “—< 
halkboard in answering some ot their 
ing. stimulatine. worth-w ind = eas ; 
: ; stior She doesnt hurry a child or 
enough to read Havin read an especiall 
ke hi feel uncomfortable because he 
interesting one a child XI s to a 
eeds hel t she makes sure he feels satis- 
quaint his classmates wilt the story He , 
hed ~ ah , 1IKS ; i) { t qpaott nf 
may do this with « brief oral | a l \ \ iround the 1 m dur ng 
) ods =| sO times otters > 
or by drawing the character I cene tre pes u CRATE Her help 
, F , yrs e | 1 ch ' < 
the story to be placed on the bulletin beat ] ‘ i eaci hild well and l 
(Creative drawings of scene one popu his ind vidual difheulties. 
lar story are labelled ! am drawi Bol he chiidre also have opportunity to 
riding Calico. | cross the range , , ve their ability to read aloud. Some- 
rets on backward Bob is yey ted oO times they read in unison. A boy or girl 
trraply ‘Have vou re ad (.owbo roots who de esnt like to read aloud bec ause he 
Litthe or no time is lost in changing fron feels he can't do it well usually forgets him- 
one activity to another he chool da self in reading” with others. Reading an 
is a full and interesting progra with lots especially well-liked story or poem together 
of activities they find important to do. Pea may result in their forming a choral speak- 


haps i few of the children w Lor 1 group Ing group, as the class did with a Thanks- 


President Eisenhower receives -Miss Margaret Perry, the Teacher of the Year for 1955, at the White House 
on May 19 Left to right, in the President's office, are Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, Council of Chief 


State School Officers, Miss Perry, Sue Mull, a pupil of Miss Perry, President Eisenhower, Dick Peterson, an- 
Commissioner of Educatien, and Otis L. Wiese, Editor and Publisher of McCall's 


other pupil, S. M. Brownell 
Magazine and sponsor of the Teacher of the Year proj ect 




















} 


presented tor i sche 


civing story they 
program. 
Sometimes the children decide they wi 

like to try writing original stories, poen 
or songs ol their own. Chev try espec ial 
to use new words and descriptive phras 
which they are learning. This is on 
Sue's poems: 


1 Golden Fall 





Golden leaves are fallin 
From a barren tree. 
Silver winds are calling: 
Such a sight to see. 
As the wind whispers 
“Come along with me,” 
All the golden listeners 
Are falling from their tree. 
Sometimes they write their own invitations 
to parents for Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings. creating their own verse. 

Miss Perry is resourceful. If extremely 
inclement weather requires an indoor recess 
she is ready with anew game. Perhaps it is 
a version of “Twenty Questions” which re 
volves around the pupils themselves and th 
things they especially like in their classroon 


Miss Perry 


about each and every 


herself is so enthusiastic 
activity in the day’s 
program that her youngsters unfailingly) 
try to match that enthusiasm with their best 


and she is quick to praise. The 


efforts 
children are happy and enthusiastic about 
going to school because Miss Perry makes 
them feel she likes and understands then 
In return they like her: they feel important 
to the group: they know they have come to 
school to learn and very soon they find that 
they. too. have much to give to others 
Children and teacher plan together and 
work in harmony, each gaining some satis 
faction in achievement. 

Miss Perry keeps art work and othe: 
papers and memos representative of each 
pupil's progress in his individual folder. 
Twice each year the Monmouth 


schedules individual parent-teacher confer 


school 


ences with every parent. These conferences 
ire scheduled for the late afternoon or eve 
ning hours over a two-week period. Parents 
are always welcome, and many of them do 
visit the classroom from time to time. 
There are many teachers like Miss Perry 
in the Nation’s schools. Al! of them deserve 
credit for the contributions they are making 
to the growth and development of children 
and young people. Although the Teacher of 
the Year project does focus attention upon 
one teacher's accomplishments, it is believed 
that they are symbolic of those of many 


other teachers. 
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Helping the Foreign Born in the 
United States to Learn English 


by Aileen Sinclair, Instructor of Advanced English for Foreign Born, Department of Adult Education 


Palo Alto Unified School District, Palo Alto, Calif 


EKARNINM rn s| the othcial language 
tt 1 States. remains generaluio! 


I I common need of th 
to make this coun 
tl ( rent conditions ind 


\mericans have cit 
ived Ving enough help to the 
ontinuing exigency 
Lack t educational opportunity 

lult foreign born and thei 
llest benefits. and in turr 
further the 
Phis 


situat s | co ideration of ways to 


Sst I il power to 
Ame n way of livine 
| standard 
calculated to 
English 


thes pro 


~/ ' F , 
( pit STAs 


to learn 


ct that few of 


ted te in orderly extent 
ib] school systems. Pre 
h educational problems ce 


born has shunted th 


ti i position of great 


ilities offer to the 


pportunity to lear 


to speak the I nelish 


1 


. ) thie sixth rade level 


standard publi 
no the native bor loo lew 


| I olisl 


listricts schedule 


: 
d enough to help hore 
: eed instruction beyond 
the xt Some parts of the United 
States rganized classes in English 
il none for the foreign born 
f adequate knowledge of our 
i dult foreign bern fail to 
finest potentialities—an in 
iculal . i \merica 
nere public awareness of this situ- 
petus to setting up a practical 
progral vill extend needed educational 
pportu s to the foreign born. Such 
1 prog! s for the serious attention of 
r group work in sifting the 
Ne the only State in the Union t 


gual standard: Englis 





opinions ol Xp rienced instructors of the 


foreign born. consulting State educational 


executives, and study reports ol workers 


fields connected with immigrants and thei 


families 1 concentrated etlort to work out 


the best rocedure By this means we ma\ 


remove the great block of language 
rance now hindering our national progress 
Certainly the first step is getting a cleal 
view of the unfortunate results of this lor 
neglected situation We need to look far 
Wi need to define and to right the limita 
tions of various programs starte d to date in 
this connection: for example, the experi 


ments under way to help children of the 
foreign born 
Enelish fail te 
Voreover. 


offer no supplen entary he Ip to foreign-born 


to re id to write. and lo spe ik 
include extended he lp to the 


many public schools 


parents 


childrer n language learning exc pl when 


requested to do so by the children’s parents 


, 
Overlocked also. attention to the fact that 


teaching English to the foreign born-of any 


age requires for best results up-to-date 


methods that differ in important details 
nethods ot tea hing | ! olish 


| re king: 


trained t use the Spec alized techni 


from the usual 


to native-born students, teachers 
most 
helpful in teaching English to the foreign 
born. Lacking 


teachers for this field 


university courses that will 
Lacki 


that pay 


prepare 


enough educational programs 


teacher of the hor on the same 


foreign 


hasis a other public school teachers 
Usually teachers of | nelish to the foreigr 
born. as offered in adult schools of educa 


These 


and other limitations call for consideration 


tion. are paid on :n hourly basis. 


if we provide the educational opportunity 
required by various groups of the foreign 
Ame rica 


This contingent 


born 1! 


includes many natural- 
ized citizens who have not received enough 
instruction in English preceding the regu 
lation Americanization classes. Bewildere« 
as electors. uncertain of themselves at every 
turn. naturalized citizens by the thousands 
need to learn the language of their adopted 


country 


( ir¢ iso sper f 
\merica dese hie r ey 
thie Basque heepherders brought 
by special law to the United States to tend 
Hocks solated districts lo date these 
‘ een lett withe super ed ways 


eX De | yperime | l¢ e course ! 
ish held during part of vacat pert 
In convement cittes rOwUOW study I 
ranged ! means of record ind ¢ 
spondence vork directed | mstructors at 
Scho centers This experiment ali 
idapted = ft the needs I the I 
a individuals 

\ general program for helping the adult 
lore Dor t il | I es 
for best results district uldance enters t 

( lol tion about raded b ks i] 
proved class material. ans ther equipment 
used reanizin class if din t 
‘ | | , eeds 

\ tarter for such ! care 
fully a cted publieit to reat enera 
niere } Ip ! bry i rut tl desired 
result lhere 1s a we for ever well 


educated citizen in he 
nglish lo render this help the 
need to speal 
Publicit to this end 
radi nd TV progran 


ilerial nspira 


tional to the foreign born and native bor 
ilik Interviews on TV with successful 
well-adjusted foreign born in America. u 
cluding those recently established and those 
who are not vet naturalized citizens New 
paper and magazine articles about our lan 

’ Inspirational biogr phic il stories 
dramatl narrative that has to do with péo 
pl with interests close to the lives of the 
foreign born \ wider ambient of histori 


cal and | ographic al knowledge " pointing to 


the need of individual responsibility of 


handing down the ideal of American living 


his 


aiscussion 


ubject is deserving of exhaustive 


including the development ol 
hetter textbooks for foreign born classes i 


English. Those who have actual knowledge 


| Bb 








of specialized require 
for the foreign born ma he wa 
appropriate material 

Dy velopmn nt olapi 
ting Yequainted ith A 
graphical-historical series | i fra 


Le Stat Such 


work of facts about the 


ored slide as follow 
used by Holiday 
well-chosen library of su 


material. | rical tacts 


He Ipful (ue ! 


companying 
class use, 
series 

Lhe FroOowinhng accept ct | | ah 
the most convenient lan 
Is bringing about a i iene four ys 
tional responsibil tvinext I Knowled 
of English as a meat lernatior 
understanding. 

Once the public iwakens | i! ia 
need of the foreign bor e SUS 


aliswe red, 


School Buildings 
With Personality 


(Co ‘ 


The physical features of tl rildir 


include bilateral daylight irtifie 


lighting in fluorescent strips 


treatment, asphalt tile floors, radiant heat 


ing in primary rooms, green chalk board 


plenty ol display space much ol built i 


built in storage space, al dt lets openin 
onto the playground as well a 


Doors to the toilets can " ) ked 


either side, making them availal 


ol-se hool and Summer gre ps without 1\ 


ing access to the whole build (lass 


rooms have electrical outlets sinks with 


running water, and = drinki fountains 


f the ulldings have 


Classrooms in most 


planned for space that makes possible the 


use of a single large attractivi rint or ph 
ture in an eye-catching spol Selection of 
these prints became an educational exper! 
ence for the teachers and children of each 


room. The art supervisor consulted with 


each eroup of girls and boys on their class 


selection. Usually the school paid about 
half the cost tor pictures and the Board ot 
half, 


often selected pictures for the lobby 


education Parents and teachers 


teach 


ers) room, and othe parts ol} the buildins 


groups Phe turniture 1s 


blond in 


Gay but harmonious colors are used 


used by adult 
simple, movable, practical, and 


tone. 


ind other iwazines \ 


throughout the buildings. not only in the 


metimes on the exterior. 
\ll buildings are beautifully landscaped 


ially by the Park Department. In many 


ises. children have done or are doing the 
Janting with advice and guidance of park 
erts. Several of the schools have large 
utdoor “planters” at the front entrance. 
Child Brookside planted 1,200 tulips 
beautify the grounds of their schoo] 
Phese lern school plants are places 
e children can work and play happily, 
d where teaching and learning are stimu- 
ted | ittractive school environment. 
Such buildings ¢ ourage parents and citi- 
the community to use the facilities 


1 to feel tl t the belong to all the people. 


An Educational 
Bottleneck 


H ry H. Armspy, Office of Education 
Chief for Engineering Education, in May 
SCHOOL Lire. discussed the “diminishing 
nterest high school science and mathe- 
itics subjects which are basic to engineer 
ind Science 
The following suggestions Dr. Armsby 
wished to offer teachers and school admin- 
strators “to help in this situation” were in- 


idverténtly omitted at the conclusion of his 


statement in May ScHoor LIFE. 
Here are the suggestions which conclude 
imely presentation titled, ““An Eduea- 


tional Bottle nec k,” 


Suggestions to Teachers 
and Administrators 


First. take advantage of the opportunities 
extended by many industries, governmental 
encies, and professional societies for sum- 
er positions in engineering and science 
for high school teachers. These can make 


rthwhile contributions to the teacher’s 


understanding of the practical appli- 


owl 
cations ol the science he teaches and can 
and more 


result in his becoming a better 


Inspiring teacher 

Second, make every effort to identify as 
early as possible the students who have the 
necessary native aptitudes, abilities, and 


interests for successful careers in science 


or engineering. 

Third, give them all the information pos- 
sible about the requirements, the oppor- 
tunities, and the national needs in engineer- 
ing and science. This should be real guid- 


ince, and not propaganda. 


Fourth, see to itthat the junior and seni 


high schools provide adequate opportur 
ties for these students to develop their natiy 
abilities through the study of well-organiz 
courses in science aid mathematics 

Fifth, encourage these students throug} 
such activities as science clubs. science fair 
and other science projects 

Sixth, urge these talented youngsters t 
make every possible effort to continue thei 
education at feast through college, and pref 
erably through the graduate school 

|! believe the country and particularly 
those of us engaged in education are faced 
with two imperative lines of action. 

First, we must make every possible effort 
to improve our programs of selection and 
ouidance, in high school and in college, SOU 
that capable boys and girls can effectively) 
use their latent talents. 

Second, we must give to the embryo en- 


gineers and scientists in the schools and 
colleges the best education we possibly can. 
We must educate them to be men of in- 
genuity, men who are thoroughly grounded 
in the basic sciences. who have ac quired the 
habit of study, who can tackle new prob 
lems by themselves and solve them by them- 
selves. who can devise new applic ations ol 
basic science and mathematics, who can 
make new discoveries. who can advan c the 
frontiers of knowledge: in short men who 
can take their places among the broad gauge 
engineers and scientists who will in the 
science. the 


future advance the art, the 


profession of engineering. 


160,000 Substitute Teachers 
Are on Call 
in U. S. Schools 


A TOTAL of 160.000 substitute teachers 
or one substitute for every 6 full-time 


teachers—are “on call” throughout the 


country. Their total teaching time is 6. 
800,000 school days a year, which is equal 
to the teaching done by all the regula 
teachers in the States of Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, South Dakota, and Maine. These facts 
were revealed in the most extensive study 
ever made of substitute teachers and substi- 
tute teaching service in the United States. 
The study. which was made by the NEA 
Research Division, is published in the April 
issue of the NEA Research Bulletin. 

The professional preparation of the sub- 
favorably 


stit ite teacher very 


with that of the full-time teacher, according 


compares 
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to u stud Two-thirds of the 
substit ners employed in urban 
school syst : are college graduates and 
ly pei ive had 5 vears or more of col 
lege pl ratior At least 83 percent of 
tl e full-time teachers. 
nd tt e full-time teaching expet 
( ce adda | ears 

(pp! tely half of the substitute 
eachers irried women between the 


men outnumber men 


ces 
substitu 14 to 1. the study reports. 

\ col site picture of the typical sub- 
stitute ca iwn from the NEA survey 
The t ibstitute is 43 vears old. mar- 

d at mother of one or two school 
age cl She worked 39 days in the 
sch 1953-54. Her average daily 
salar) $12.21 or a little more than half 
is muct her full-time colleagues were 
paid Altl h she has 4 vears of college 
and 5 s of full-time teaching experi- 
ence is cal substitute teacher her 
daily s the same as that of a substi 
tute teac! th 2 vears of college and no 
experi the substitute teacher with a 

ster s ee and 15 vears of full-time 
I rience The take-home pay 
f the substitute is just a little more than 
the eva rate for domestic help in 


After deductions for Federal 


withhold tax. transportation. and_ the 
cost of lunch. her net pay is estimated to be 
$8.7] 

Other rmation brought out by the 
NEA stu 

The a int of substitute teaching in 

ides subject fields not authorized by 
licenses held is extensive Over one-third 
of the h school substitutes said they did 
more W itside than inside their licensed 
fields 

Of th porting school systems, 39 per- 
cent hay 1 shortage of substitutes in the 


98 percent have a 


ides and 
shortage in the high school grades. 
lhe most serious need for qualified sub 
stitutes is in the high school fields of science. 


These 


men in the 


industrial arts. and mathematics. 


helds are largely dominated by 


teaching profession and there are very few 
men amo substitute teachers (6.8 per- 
cent). 

Fourteen percent of all urban school 


systems now permit high school students 


to do substitute work in elementary school 


erades and 6! percent permit them to 


substitute n high school orades 





HE accompanying list, entitled “Second 
Aids.” 


series of recent public ations of State depart 


ary Education is the third in a 
ments of education. 


Correspondence on any publication 
should be with the publishing agency listed 
under each State heading. Some items may 


others may be out of stock. No 
the Office of 


be for sale. 


copies are available from 


Education in Washington. 


Secondary Education Aids 


Florida 


ACILITIES FOR PuysicaL EpucaTtion. Bul- 
letin ISA. 1954. 73 p. State Depart- 
ment of Education. Tallahassee. Defines 
facilities for elementary and secondary 
schools, furnishes specifications, and sug- 
The bulletin is the out 


growth of a workshop sponsored by the 


gests standards. 


State Department of Education and _ the 
Florida. and of a subse 
both 


physical education spe 


University of 
quent committee effort 
teache rs, 


involving 
many 
cialists. architects, and others. 


Georgia 
/RAMEWORK FOR’ GI 


1954. 36 p. 


ORGIA 
State Depart 
Atlanta. Prepared 
statewide committee as a flexible 
individual 


CURRICULUM 
SCHOOLS. 
ment of Education. 

by a 

curriculum guide for use by 

schools and school systems: designed for 

scrades I through XII. 

on “Purposes,” ““ haracteristics of Chil- 

dren and Youth,” “Organization of Con 


Ine ludes sections 


tent and Experiences.” and “Evaluation 


of Outcomes.” Bibliography and charts. 


Indiana 

Dicest OF COURSES OF STUDY FOR SECOND 
ARY SCHOOLS OF INDIANA (Revised) Bul 
letin No. 217. 1954. State De 
partment of Public Instruction, Indian 


302 p. 


Contains data on the status of 
curriculum in Indiana _ high 
Prepared by professional specialists under 


apolis. 
= hools. 


the sponsorship of the Superintendent of 








by Willis C. Brown, 
Specialist, Instruction, 
Organization and 
Services Branch, 
Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Lin ludes sections on 
Qutlines of 


Instruction 


Studies 


=f 
Public 
) 

Progra ol 


Courses of Study ind Teaching Ma 
terials 

New Hampshire 

GUIDE FOR A SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 
1954 ol p. State Department of Edu 
cath (Concord Deals with organiza 
tio ind administration of the school 


health program: proce dures of health ap 


praisal: objectives and activities of the 
nurse-teacher: first aid and emergency 
procedure records, health facilities 
evaiuation and other topics 

New York 

\ Design ror Earty Seconpary Epuca 


riON IN Ni 
State education 
Developed 
work focusing attention on 
the task 


years by 


L954 
1 partment, 


w YORK STATI 


L118 p. 
Albany 


from research and committee 


rades 7—8—9 
vestions on and 


these school 


Gives su pro 


oran lor subject 


irea Considers a program for extra 
lass activilles, pupil personnel, and li 
brary services | mphasize san adequate 
pla coordinated staff activities. and a 
flexible balanced schedul Bibliog 
raph 


Bricgut Kips—We NeEEpD 
Folder, Briefly points up need for iden- 
tifving and 
rior youth in 


THEM 1955, 
idequately educating supe 


American schools Recom 


mendations are based on research find 
ngs 

ScHOOLS IN Action. Vol. 4. No. 2. Janu 
ary 1955. 4p. Gives information from 


the Ministry of 
India 
cussion 
ind Spec il columns on good practices 
Try It Yourself” “A Word on 
Curriculum”), and other special articles. 
ScHoOoLs IN ActTION. Vol. 4. No.3. March 
1955. 4 p. Contains article by the Min- 
ister of Education and Culture in Brazil 
‘Just About Core 
notices ol and 


New Delhi, 
About Dis 


ongresses, 


I-ducation. 
(Contains article “Just 


notices otf Science ( 


and 


and an article entitled. 


Curriculum,” meetings, 


special columns the same as in No. 2. 








“Much Good Is Done 


ess 
be 
Not An Isolated Program Dont ae 
| } I Vir 
IN { | - 
f 4] kenelist 
L nit Sta l t} 
! ha French is taught a 
itt Feder | Vii ( don. there 
( ( he kt | re ¢ errence tor al 
f { Her work is stimulati 
through th e stud ienelish 
| hucaty rte } } I 
(nh ¢ | . nhavil had vis 
{ he | ted Sta | t i ( r Girl 
\ Lele I | ! I stival The ¢ 
by rieht Aet | i es of short acts 
iuthorit | liffers la ives 
ike tl ha the huce 
ind ! lly the entire I 
tl nder the 4 f those preset 
Act. the Secretar f Sy i the language There 
otiate paral ( tn inde 
er the United St twee! wo cou 
vhi surplus | ” cud f 
vce The vl intl i I sied Dy ris 
Foreign Scholarsh \| ( 
President of the | . ’ Royal of Etterbeek was built 
the jerogran j | f I ar structure | 
participate init. Ine 3 ipleted, was occupied 
SE eT NS I ' j OOPS When the \mericans 
loundat 7 f Belgiu the building 
bhese foundations tT wccupled by American 
sponsible for re ’ ow been reconditioned 
exchange programs wi rovides an educational pro 
education in the part i the community trom age 
exchange of teacl +} secondary school When 
everal categories of exe — iia is reconditioned. one area 
United States Internat | elt u iched in afiectionate memory 
Exchange Program \ iidiers who had liberated 
In Belgium. the otheta \ ind ho had occupied the 
Kmbassv and the United S | iol valls of the gymnasium are 
Foundation work in clos 1a luge murals painted by 
the Ministry of Publi tru it \ rican ¢ 
recent ountry progra thy Ph cl program itself still ts closely 
Belgian Foundation expressed recia hed to the United States and its people. 
tion for the excellent work hed | One stall ember. Mr. Jean Draps taught 


, ' " 
exchange teachers in fulfill ves n Newt luring school vear 195] 


of the exchange progran has shared this exchange 


1412 


teachers \ \ 

roup is Dr. Robert A : 

he High School at | \ 

\ndree is rvil S } 

teacher at the Lel Rotterda 

Dr. Andre Lec } 

( nd 10-year ( ~ i ‘ 
imself in the Dutel inil His s 
iced in a public 5 i tl 
inguage rapidly. D \ ( ne 
o educational le ! \ | 
land States. has a | 

\merica ind (met luc 

responsive audiences 

A Lasting Impression 

One sometimes w vhetl f 
hange teachers. upé¢ im t the 
native country. sin T ( f th 

host country Just a fe nutes ent itt 
Dr. William Oudegees ( he at 1 
Christian Lyceun The | | 
no doubt about th ivoral 

npression retained of the ted States a 

ts people. Dr. Oudegeest | ht dur t] 
1953-54 school vear hn l His 
School in Huntington Beach. Calif. His ex 
change year was rich and fruitful. He has 
since returning to the Netherlands regan 
ized former exchange teache1 rom his 
country into an association Th roup 
interested in promoting d improving the 
effectiveness of the teacher xchange pI 
gram. 

Since 1946. when the first postwar « 
changes were arranged betwee the Unite 
States and the United Kingdom, 1,17 
American teachers have gone abroad t 
teach in Australia. Austria, Belgium, Cana 
da. France. Germany. Italy, the Netherlands 
New Zealand. Norway. and the United 
Kingdom. An equal number of tea hers 
from these countries have taught in 62: 
cities in 47 States, the District of ¢ olun 
bia. and the Territory Hawall. Other 


s ( 


HOOL | 








OVR Grant Approved 


OVR Director 


recomme ndatior 


station 





Spectatoritis 
or 
Education 


' } 
] 
ca 
' 4 
‘ \\ 
ead the | 
HM 
re da wi 
‘ t cat I “ 
wiedge i 
{ {y ' 
, } . 
ed ill i by! ( 
1 head ea 
‘ ad I ! 
i tril I 
eat il 
rat intell i 
ly elat 1s il 
tiona I id 
when the stat 
il est shment 
1 neal mstrue 
tructure Phi 


s 


the ¢ juivaient of an 


A Chain of Friendship 


Vesa ration of the 


visiting teacher s and Gallaudet 


write letters to 


and the active s ipport of the program 





il of high school 


building on the 


expense likew n4 comparable 


we may concentrate 


education Radio 
ial aids will not 
omplement om 


yveness In carrving 





NEA 


1955 Teacher Supply 
and Demand Report 


(Hk 1955 Teacher § Dy 
Report. recently release \ 
Education Associath the 
that the teacher shortage us 
though 66.096 qualified te 
in the supply column tl The 
port shows that unless S 
other citizens step up the florts to 
tract these new teachers | ind le 
the ledger will continu tt ba 

Of the 35.278 gradua | will 
available for the elementa hools 
report estimates that 4 OUD 
actually be on the job thi As ab 
60.000 teachers leave the f on each 
vear, the elementary eed al 
most twice the number ol indida 
lor replacement! vlone Viar ‘ in 
required to meet the demand wi 
enrollments, to reduce oversized classe 
and to replace persons I hold teacl 
me positions who do I eet 

tn 7 


standards for certification we 


NEA report 
Phe study indicates that h 
than half of the 51.41 


eet slightly 


eligibl 


candidates who ha repared t 


teach at this level. but to meet demand 
all of them should be ready f the cla 
‘room mn Septembre r. Higl I | otheia 
aware of the “rm ndit ticle of student 
expected to descend upon then = the 
crease in birthrate affect the secondat 
schoo! level. are faced “with disaster if the 
teacher supply trend is t irply and 
decisively reversed.” the re rt iVs 

In a followup study of tl 54. teacl 
candidates in 31 States. o ( é 
of them went into teachin Although this 
is a slight increase over the 64 reent whe 
became teachers in 1953. the rvev points 


out that the gap hetween teachers 


and teachers available remains wide 

Phe 1955 Teacher Supply and Demand 
Report is the eighth in a series ide by th 
Research Division of the National Educa 
tion Association. It is based 1 survey 


of all colleges and universities 


pare teachers, about 1.200 lhe report 


1055 imsue of 


was published in the March 
the Journal of Teacher Edu 
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: New Books and Pamphlets : 


xr Tre wT Ff Yr awT ww 





a a eo or or 


Susan O. Futterer * 


: Associate Librarian, U. §. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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\ Bi SUMMARY OF THE 1955 TEACHER 


PPI AND DEMAND REPORT. Report ol 
Fiehth Annual National Teacher Sup- 
ind Demand Study. ( Reprinted from 

j / a Teacher Education, March 
Prepared by NEA Research Divi 
National Commission on Teacher 

dueat ind Professional Standards, Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 

States Washington, D. C.. 1955. 23 p. 


\ddress: National Commission on 
Peacher Education and Professional Stand- 
irds. National Education Association, 120] 
VW Washington 6. D.C. 


On St 


\ GUIDE TO THI 
Published for 


ssion on Teacher Education and 


(CAREERS IN EDUCATION: 
i DY OF Pill PROFESSION 
Kran isco, 
Assoc iation. 


Professional Standards. San 


(ali California 


1954 (| Illus 


lea hers 


39 cents. 


THe Doctrines OF THE. GREAT EpuCA- 
ror By Robert R. Rusk. Second Edition. 
New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1954, 311 p. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL STUDENT TEACH- 


By G. Max Wingo and Raleigh Schorl- 


! “¢ ond Edition. New York. VicGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. 452 p. Illus. 
FOUNDATIONS OF READING INSTRUCTION 


vith | 1 ph isis on Diff rentiated Guidance. 
By Emmett Albert Betts. New York. Amer- 


Bor k Cio 1954. 197 }). Illus. »0. 


FOUNDATIONS O] SCHOO! LEARNING. By 


Harry Grove Wheat New York. Alfred A. 
Knopf. | 1955 91 p. $5.90. 
Gettinc ALONG WitH Your PARENTs. 
Bv Dr. Daniel D. Raylesberg with Editorial 
\s lance ol Harold | idlin. Washington. 
ID. ( Bnai Brith Vocational Service 


eau, 1955. 13 p. Illus. (B'nai B'rith 


(;uidance Series 20 cents. 


\ Guimance PrRoGRAM FoR’ RURAI 
SCHOOLS By Glyn Morris. hicago. Ill. 
Science Research Associates. Inc.. 1955. 
17 p. Illus (Practical Ideas in Educa- 
th Series.) $1] 

HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 


Ture ROLE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. 
By He rbe rt Walke T. New York. The Ron- 


ild Press Co., 1955. 228 $4. 


440 p). 


How Cain We Discuss ScHOOL PRops- 


EMS 7 A Gu de to Conferences on School 


a ee a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a a a ae 2 


_ = - 2 a an 


} 


nil pamphle is listed should be ordered Jrom the Du AL she rs.3 


National Citize: 


Problems. New Y ork. 


Commission for the Public Schools. 195 


14 p. Illus (Working Guide No. iB 
(Address: 2 West Lsth St.. New York f 
Ne. Sods 

How Goop ARE Our TEACHING Ma 


A Guide to | nderstanding ani 
New York. National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 1955 


95 p. Illus. ( Working Guide No. o. 


rERIALS ¢ 
Improvement. 


Junior Hicu ScHoot TRENDs. By Leon 
ard V. Koos. New York Harper & 


1955. i7l p. (Exploration Series ir 
$2.50. 


Bros 


i ducation. ) 


MeNTAL HEALTH IN MODERN EDUCATION 
The Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the Nationa 
Society for the Study of Education. Part 
Il.) Prepared by the Yearbook Commit 
tee: Paul A. Witty, Herbert A. Carroll 
Paul T. Rankin. Harry N. Rivlin, and Rutt 
Strang. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chi 
cago, Ill... The University of Chicago Press 
1955. Paper $3.25, Cloth $4. 

Musie Epucation In Action. By Russel 
Van Dyke Morgan and Hazel Nohavec Mor 
gan. Chicago, Ill., Neil A. Kjos Music Co 
1954. 186 p. Hus. $3.50. 


395 p. 


lHe NEEDS OF PHysIcaALLy HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN. Report of a Survey of Chicago’s 
Special Schools. \pril 1. 1954: Francis A 
Mullen, Assistant Superintendent in charge 
Chicago. Board of 
Illus. 


of Special Education. 
Education, 1954. 31 p 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION O] 
(,UIDANCE SERVICES. By Edward C. Roeber 
Glenn E. Smith, and Clifford E. Erickson 
Second Edition. New York. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Ine.. 1955. 294 p. $4.75 

PLANNING TOMORROW'S SECONDARY 
ScHOOLs. James D. MacConnell. Director 
School Planning Laboratory, Jon S. Peters. 
Kditor. Stanford, Calif.. School Plannin: 
Laboratory. School of Education, Stanfor 


University, 1954. 64 p Illus $4. 


EDUCATION: A 
By Clifford Lee 
Tufie Z. Maroon 


Pusiic RELATIONS IN 
TEXTBOOK FOR TEACHERS. 
Brownell. Leo Gans. and 


New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Inc 
1955. 249 p. $4.50. 


[HE SARGENT GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS 


Boston, Mass.. Porter Sargent Publisher 
1955. 127 p. Illus. (Sargent Handbook 
Series.) $1.10. 
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EDUCATIONAL AIDS FROM YOUR GOVERNMENT 


HOW 


Free 


and should be ordered directly from the agency issuing them. 


rO ORDER 


publications listed on this page are available in limited supply only 


Publications 


to be purchased should be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 


unless otherwise indicated. 





Edna K. Cave, 


Office of Education 


Some Publications on Elementary 
Education 


Schools at Work in 48 States, A Study of Elementary 


School Practices Bulletin 1952. No. 13 Lo cents 


Organization and Supervision of Elementary Educa- 


100 Cities Bulletin 1949, Ne 1] 95 


tion in 


Medern Ways in One- and Two-Teacher Schools. 
B et } \ 18 20 cents 


ial Pub 


Designing Elementary Classrooms Spec 


\ 


Planning and Designing the Multipurpose Room in 
Elenentary Schools Special Publication No. 3. 


) 


How Children Use the Community for Learning. 
B ( } No. 6 25 cents 

Culloden Improves Its Curriculum. Bulletin 195] 
Ni 

Where Children Live Affects Curriculum. Bulletir 

J yt \ 1) cents 

Werking with Parents Bu tin 1948 Ne > 
Preparing Your Child for School. Pamphlet 108, 
Camping and Outdoor Experiences in the School 


Program 1947. No. 4 20 cents 


Physical Education in the School Child's Day. Bu 


\ } 1) cents 

School Lunch and Nutrition Education Bulletis 
QQ] \ | 10 cents 
Teciching Nutrition in the Elementary School. Nutri 

kd tion Series Pamphlet No 1955. 25 
Teachers Contribute to Child Health. Bulletin 1951, 
No 
The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum. Bulletin 
949 N ) 1) cents 
How Children Can Be Creative. Bulletin 1954 
Ne |) ents 


How Children Learn To Read. Bulletin 1952, No 


195] No 


Bulletin 


How Children Learn To Think. 


Publications Services 


How Children Learn To Write Bulletin 1953, N 
5 


How Children Use Arithmetic 
] > cents 


How Children Learn About Human Rights. Bulletiy 
1951, No. 9 lo cents 


World Understanding Begins With Children. 1 
tin 1949, No, | 15 cents 


Science Teaching in Rural and Small Town Schools 
Bulletin 1949, No.5 


20 cents 


Teaching of Elementary Science. Bulletin 1918 


No. 4 20 cents 


U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


The Adolescent in Your Family. (Childrens Bureau 


1954 25 cents 


Industrial Health and Medical Programs. A com 
pilation of published material on industrial healt! 


Health 


and medical programs. Public Service 


! 


1950 


Nutrition and Healthy Growth. Presents infor 
tion relating to the well nourished and the mal 
nourished child, the foods all children need, the 
prenatal period, the infant, preschool child, school 
child, and the adolescent. Children’s Bureau 
1955 20 cents 





School 


BM Subscription, Blond 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me SCHOOL LIFE for 1 year, 
and find $1.25 (check or money order) 


enclosed as payment. 








Other Government Agencies 


Department of Agriculture 


In Your Service The Work of Uncle Sam's Forest 
Rangers \ t ' rh ork « 
More and Better Foods From Today's Pay 


Check 
Department of Labor 


The Secretary of Labor Reports on the Services of the 
uv. 3 Labor to the 
United States During Fiscal Year 1954 Information 


Department of People of the 


General Services Administration 


Plain Letters, Records Management Handbook, Man- 


aging Correspondence With simple rule eas 


House of Representatives 


Our American Government, What Is It? How Does 


It Function?, 300 Questions and Answer« \ com 


prehensiy tory of the history and function i 
\ t i (,0 ! nt House ) ul No 
19 > Ce] 
United States Senate 

Our Capitol bactua ormatior inn t 
ir ¢ | il place } lor terest im the 
Nat i (.apital (ont production ! 
photo rapt el | ile Document 

\ 9 t 

Department of the Interior 
Story of Hoover Dam 1] | tin ce il t! 
! i wkero { t! nstrt bon ! 
Hy ) the actual ! tor ind the na 
ti f hieved ! peration of the 
ture 1Q55 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVA 
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WASHINGTON 25, D.C 


IF FICIAL 6B 


Now. Avatlable 


A useful reference developed 


by the Presidential Committee 





CITIZENS’ 


Workbook 


for Educational Conferences 





( SEEUL as an educational appraisal workbook to those planning 
participation in State conferences on education or in the White House 


(‘onference on Edueation scheduled to be held Nov. 28 through Dec. |. 


This publication will help answer questions on the status of 





School accomplishment School organization School 
building needs School teacher needs School finance 


Public interest in education 


Request your copy of the Citizens’ Workbook for Educational Conferences today from the White House 


Conference on Education, Health, Education, and Welfare Building, South, Washington 25, D. C. 














